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would say, " have been imagined, who were never
seen or known to exist in reality/' But he would
describe them as they really were. Allowing them
every sort of private virtue, he would deny that their
virtues had any effect on their public conduct, except
so far as they helped to make men believe their public
conduct virtuous. But this public conduct he would
find to be not so much immoral as non-moral. He
would infer, from actual observation, that the party
Hero was debarred by his position from the full prac-
tice of the great virtues of veracity, justice, and moral
intrepidity. He could seldom tell the fall truth ; he
could never be fair to persons other than his followers
and associates; he could rarely be bold except in the
interests of his faction. The picture drawn by him
would be one which few living men would deny to be
correct, though they might excuse its occurrence in
nature on the score of moral necessity. And then, a
century or two later, when Democracies were as much
forgotten as the Italian Princedoms, our modern Ma-
chiavelli would perhaps be infamous and his work a
proverb of immorality.

Party has many strong affinities with Eeligion.
Its devotees, like those of a religious creed, are apt to
substitute the fiction that they have adopted it upon
mature deliberation for the fact that they were born
into it or stumbled into it. But they are in the
highest degree reluctant to come to an open breach